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i harllnton and the state line, vn« mountains 
fields surrounding the peaceful village of H 
feet). The town is nosed for the huntera th 


congregated around an early tradlng-poot located hore. Huntersville*! 
location , aaldst a proteotive valley and along a major route, made it 


attractive 


The 


county 


residents 


located in thle general area, settling lands hack toward Kinnehaha Springs 


and In the val levs to the north 


Fooehontas County was formed in 1821 


Minternvllle became the eounty-oeat, a title it held until 1091 when the 
court -house amt county government Wei's moved to Naxlinton. For many 

the town also functioned as the county's coamericsal center, a 


distinction far lint on now holds. IX i ring the Civil War, Huntersville 
served as a supply ami command esnter for Confederate troops in the 
an. Brlg.-Oen. M.W. Loring established this precedent in 1861, 
hemiguar taring his army here in the months preceding the Cheat Mountain 




1861 Loring and the Army of the North 
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would be applied toward retaking northwest Virginia 
ad ami supplied an army of 6,(XX> soldi ere, 
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expecting a major Confederate attack into the Kanawha Valley. The 
Confederate military command in Richmond was concerned about the loaa 
of northwestern Virginia so they dispatched Gen. Robert E. Lee to advise 
ioring and assess the situation. 

On August 3, 1861 Geni Lee reached Huntersville to assist in plann- 

* 

ing the campaign. Lee found the scenery delightful and the town cham- 
ing. Much to his displeasure, troop conditions wore deplorable. Close 
quarters coupled with poor Banitary conditions and a cold, wet summer 
caused much sickness. Illness cut into the army's strength. The means 
of curing the sick were few* Tennessee surgeons ordered cases of whiskey 
for their regiment, temporarily relieving boredom but not the sicknesB. 

Tbe troops remained huddled in the fields around the Presbyterian Church 
until the middle of August and then moved forward Big Springs and 
Valley Mountain. 

During and after the Cheat Mountain Campaign, Huntersville remained 
a supply center for Confederate troops in the county. Residents accuntomed 

to the sight of camping Confederate armies soon learned to recognize the 

sharp crack of Union musketry and the roar of their artillery. 

Union commanders in northwestern Virginia recognized Huntersville's 
importance in supporting Pocahontas County's Confederate troops and 
authorized a raid on the town in 1862 . On January 1, 1862 & Union 

force led by MaJ. George Vebeter, com priced of 750 troopers from Ohio, 
Indiana and (Vest) Virginia, left Elkwater. The detachment stopped 
briefly at Big Springs before heading south. The next day MaJ. Webster's 
little army easily routed Confederate militia guarding the bridge at 
purlin's Bottom. The Union force then marched east toward Hunters¬ 
ville. Southwest of the town they met 350 Confederate cavalry regulars 
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in battle formation. Webster's troops fall into battle ranks and began 
firing. The major deployed hla larger fc-'co m an anolrcling maneuver. 

Confederate lines began to collapee. Meanwhile the Confederate 
command or (who remains anonymaia) made hasty preparations to bum 
the town and advised the citizens to flee. The Confederate lines 
collapsed and the planned burning of the town and supplies was aborted. 

The Confederate made a quick retreat toward Warm Springe* 

The skirmish lasted one half hour, with each aide reporting 
one soldier killed. The swift Union victory resulted in the cap¬ 
ture of 350 barrels of flour, 150,000 pounds of beef, 30,000 pounds 
of salt, and a large number of small arms. These goods were Intended 
for the Confederate troops in the Huntersville area. Mobster's raid¬ 
ing party remained in Huntersville long enough to burn whatever 
they could not carry. His little foray marked a psychological victory, 
it was the deepest Union penetration at that time, sending fear into 
the hearts of Confederates from Huntersville to Killboro. 

Union attacks against Confederate Pocahontas County increased after 
the skirmish at Huntersville. Camp Bartow and Top-of-Allegheny had 
been attacked without success, the defenses too strong. Webster 
however found the weakness j the Confederacy counted on rugged tertian 
and a small defensive force in deterring Union forces but never 

sufficiently guarded all the roads, such as the Green Bank Road. 

The next Union advance into the county came along the Green Bank Hoad. 

This Union arny consisted of 5,000 troops under the command of 
Brig.-Gen. M.M. Averell. On Hovesbor 5, 1863 Averell'a army 

arrived at Huntersville, ihs sight of tho Union troops sent the 
town Into a panic and drovo Confederate pioketa back toward Warm 
Spring®* Aversll controlled tho crossroads at Huntersville and 


divided hia army. One portion, mainly cavalry, was sent east along the 

Huntersvlllo-Marlin'8 Bottom Hoad. The remaining and larger force, 

led by the brigader-general, marched soithwest along the BSAVEH LICK ROAD. 

Beaver Lick Road leaves WV 39 at the Huntersville Presbyterian Church. 
The road was the route between Huntersville and Little Levels at the tiae 
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of the Civil War. Averell hoped to use this road in trapping Confederate 
cavalry operating in the Marlin's Bottom area. The plan was to aepcVUte 
the army and trap the Confederates. Averell*s group would reach 
the Little Levels before the Confederates could escape to Mill Ihint. 

At Marlin's Bottom, the first Union detachment engaged Confederate 
cavalry # driving them from the village. The Union cayalrij pursued 
it south toward Mill Point. Averell and the main body of the army 
crossed the river hours after the planned meeting time. The Confederate 
ca.v<xl r \| escaped Avorell's trap. The Union brigader-general and his 
force continued south, arriving at Mill Point in time to force Jackson 
back toward Droop Mountain (see Lewisburg-Marlin's Bottom Turnpike Tour 
for more details). 

Today Huntersville is a study in early Pocahontas County history. 
Those who have already passed through Mirlinton should note the dis¬ 
tinctions between the two towns. Huntersville, in comparison to Ma rli n- 
ton, 1® scattered along a hill, reflecting a lack of planning. White 
clapboard homes dominate, mixing with a few newer homes. The old town 
Is hard to distinguish from the latter additions. Bemnants of its past 
Hn| «r oo, although without any mean® of recognition. 

Across from the Huntersville Presbyterian Oiurch is old Hunters- 
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▼ille, hose of the county-seat for 74 years. The large buildings flank- 
ln € either aide of the road were boarding nouses, residences for those 
attending court day. At the and of the rood, on the left, is a saall 
red brick building that was a portion of the courthouse. In the field 
at the end of the road stands a Jail built in the 1880s. Running parallel 
to the field and fence is a remnant of the Warn Springs-Huntersville Road. 
Beyond to the northwest i3 a large farmhouse, encircled by lingering 
Confederate trenches at the base of the hill* These trenches are best 



seen froa WV 39 heading west toward Marlin ton. 

4. VEST VIRCLNIA-VIRGINIA STATE LINE' If you arm travelling weat 
into West Virginia froa Virginia (on Virginia State Route 39) this 
is the first point-of-interes t you will encounter. Those heading east 

on WV 39 will reach this last. 

West Virginia was founded when a majority of the counties, now 
included in the state, opted for statehood during the Civil War. The 
statehood aovement was an outgrowth of the Virginia secession move¬ 
ment of 1861. Many Secession Convention delegates froa northwestern 
Virginia opposed leaving the Union and withdrew from Richmond, re¬ 
convening in Wheeling. On June 11, 1861, these minority delegates 

formed the "Restored Government of Virginia." This pro-Union govem- 
t made 

men Wheeling its capital and sent Congressmen to Washington, D.C., 
replacing those affiliated with the Confederate state government 

in Richmond. 

The movement to form a new state froa northwestern Virginia counties 
also began in 1861. Opportunistic northwestern Virginians, long displeased 
with the policies of the Richmond government, took advantage of the political 
situation and formalized plans for a mors representative government. The 
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goal was a state government in-tune with the needs of the popula¬ 
tion west of the mountains. On November 26, 1862 the First Constitu¬ 
tional Convention met, creating the framework for the formation of 
West Virginia, host counties were represented at the convention, 
including Confederate Pocahontas County, a testimony to the political 
divisiveness of the region that became West Virginia. The goal of 
the First Constitutional Convention was fulfilled on June JO, 1«6J 

when Wont Virginia entered the Union a a the _i>th stare. Thin n**- 

state included many Confederate controlled counties, such as Poca¬ 
hontas county. 

CONCLUSION t 

The Civil War in Pocahontas County ended on April 9, 1865 when 
Confederate forces surrendered at Appomatax Court House, Virginia. 

The end of the war began a new era for the county, now part of the 
new state of West Virginia. The roads no longer helped bind the 
county with the state of Virginia, but increasingly brought news 
and information from a new state capital in Charleston. The roads 
were again the paths of commerce and not the way of warring armies. 

As the years passed, the violence that divided count ioA^ lives slipped 

• t 

away into a new industrial era. Forty years after the war the roads 

of Pocahontas County were no long paramount, but were surpassed 
In importance by the arrival of the railroad. 

The railroad served the numerous mills and lumber companies 

i 

that located in Pocahontas County at the turn of the century. For 
the most part, the Civil War and the roads seemed far removed 


an a new wave of migration brought a change in population. New 
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industrial activities dominated the dally life of the countians and 
the new transportation system connected a string of new communities, 

■any away from the traditional roada. 

Today Pocahontas County io again dependent on the roadsj the railroad 
is gone. This tour is a reminder of the event that effooted Pocahontas 
County like no otheri an event that changed many a life. It is a 
text for discovering the county's involvement in the Civil Max and 

the unique role of the roads. 




Westward moving settler* found these roads a means of gaining the 
fertile Crv«.,brier Valley- In the antebellum era. improvements to the 
roads helped conduit goods and information Into and out of the valley, 
likewise, in the Civil War the roads served as a means of moving 
military personal and euppUes in and out of the valley. Just as 
migration into Pocahontas County led most, to Huntersville, so too did 
the conflicting sides converge on the town. Here in the heartland 
the population's sentiments were with the Confederacy and the material 

support went to its armies. 

I I 

During the Civil War, the Harm Springm-Huntersville Road and the 
Huntersville-rtarlin's Bottom Road had particular importance to the 
Confederacy. In the first year of the war, critical maneuvering for 
northwestern Virginia made the thoroughfares vital a the Confederacy 
needed the roads in order to stage an invasion of northwestern Virginia, 
attempting to re-gain territory lost at the Battle of Rich Mountain. 
Confederate Pocahontas County provided an embarking point for northerly 
offensive movements. In late July 1661, Brig.-Gen. H.R. Jackson recognized 
that the Worm Springs-HimLersville and Huntersville-Maxlin's Bottom Roads 
led indirectly, by connecting with other turnpikes in the area, to the 
Union rear in southern Randolph County. He secured the roads with a 
small advance force. Soon thereafter, upwards of 5»000 Confederate 
troops, with supplies in tow, converged on Huntersville. These troope 
were part of the Cheat Mountain Campaign. After the campaign, supply 
wagons and troope continued to use the roads j however, this time the 
aolldero were defending the county and areas to the east. 


St 


Today the two roads are the east-west connection linking Pocahontas 

County with Virginia. Autnough two states now exist, divided In 1863, 

similar comae rl cal and travel patterns persist. Crocsing the Allegheny 
Front into Virginia is still easier than contending with the sountains 
and river gorges of central West Virginia. 

1. mari.tnton, see the Marlin's Bottom-Hu ttonsvi lie Turnpike 
Tour for historical sketch. 

2. KNAPPS CREEK parallels WV 39 fro* Minnehaha Springs to Just 
outside of Marl in ten. The creek 1 b the largest tributary of the 

Greenbrier River. Tho otrea* begins near Frost and flows freely 
toward its sooting with the Greenbrier River. Knapps Creek, like 
many creeks and rivers in the county, raises and falls according 
to precipitation in the area. 

The creek is named for Napthalen Gregory, who wandered in from 
Frederick County, Virginia in the early 1700o, making him among 
the first whites to enter the county. This did not bring him 

* 

fame, for he wan said to be insane | he reported seeing a westward 

running river, which was in fact Knapps Creek. Today the stream 
bears an adaptation of his name. 

3. Approximately 3 miles west of Huntersville, WV 39 emerges 
from the narrow valley it han followed since Mar lint on. Crook and 
Mountains give way to pasture land. It wa3 in these fields near the Junction 

with WV 28 that the skirmish of January 1, 1862 began. Maj. Webster 

and hie force met the battle line of rtInmounted Confederate cavalry, 

3 yO In number, who were defending the town (See Huntersville for additional 
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dotal la). 

WV 28 Jolnn WV39 Juat want of Huntersville. The highway runa between 
Hunternvlllo and Bartow (Travollorn Repose), winding In and out of a succes¬ 
sion of creek valloya. WV 28 connects the upper reaches of the county 
"1th the southern sections. The route it follows Is the former path 
of tho CItBHf BANK ROAD, a secondary route that connected Huntersville 
with the Important 3taunton-Parkersburg Turnpike. 

While it wan secondary in tises of peace, the Green Bank Road pro¬ 
vided a crucial pathway during tho Civil Wax. Both Confederate and 
Union commanders found it a desirable means of conveying troops and 
supplies southward. In preparation for the Cheat Mountain Campaign, 

Brig.-Gen. Loring marched the majority of his force from Staunton to 
Traveller's Ropoee and then southward along the Green Bank Road to 
Huntersville. 

Confederate commondors probably realized the potential for Union 
employment o^ thlu route, but after 1862 were unable to devote a sizable 
force to its defenso. They did establish a picket line at Dunmore, which 
is about 12 miles north of Huntersville. On November 5# 1863 Union Brig** 
Gsn. W.W. Averell and a sizable force sent this meager picket acurry- 
ing into the woods as they marched south. The Confederate pickets 
also moved toward Huntersville, altoring Confederate forces of the 
presence of an enemy army. 

Avers 11'e deals ion to use the Green Bank Road was Indicative of 
hln aptitude at reconnoltering and mobilising his troopo. The local 
Confederate command, going on past experience, assumed Union forays 
down the Marlin's Bottoa-Huttonsvllle Turnpike. Ihe roundabout route 
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"f ihrn a I'••II luiiti II,mil MAH *lvan l*«n priority. Avar«ll*a •• 1 # UU |\« on 
•mihlad inf<uil iy m4i loftf travamao i*«albla In aht i*t ^rlnlm of t)a«. 
Avai»|| aim hla fowa ••»• a aouroa of Confadarata 41apl**j«ura. 

*»♦ Midway lmlw*«n Ma> Union an<l tha atata llna, tha aountaina ylald 
in M vallny of faillla Malda auj roundln* tha paauaful villa** of MUKTSIfJ- 
Vll.u«: (•InvAlttNi faat). tha town la naaad for tha huntara that 

•Oit«r«gal»l around an hi ly ti*d\n*-poat looatad hara. Iluntaravllla'a 
loOAtloit, natiiMt a plotautlva vallay and a l on* a aajor routa, aaita It 
att.iaotlva for aattlanwil. Tha aajorlty of tl» county'a Marly raaldnnta 
located In (lit•• getiMral area, aattltn* landa Iwn k toward Mlnnahaha :»|«rlnn« 
amt til tha valleyn to tha north* Whan IWahontaa County waa fonaad In 1821, 
Ifunternvt 11a Imonan ilia uounty-aaat, a tttla it hald until 1891 Mh«n tha 
oourt^houaa and county Aovamaent Mara auvad to MarUnion, for many 
ynaia tha town alno fundi mad aa tha oounty*a coaaarloal oantar, a 

dlatt notion Mirltnton now ho Ida. lktrln* tha Civil War, Kvmtarnvilla 
naivad an a eupidy and command oantor for Conf ad • rat a troopa in tha 
raftlon* Rrlf.-Oan. W.W. Uuln* aatabllahad thla praoadant In 1861, 
haadijnar I artn* hla amy hara in tha aontha i»rao«wtln* tha Chaat Mountain 

Oaaimicn. 

On Jwly X\ 18^1 Lorin* and tha krmy of tha Horthwaat, C3A, arrlvad 
in Huntarnwl 11a. Icrt iik wan a nativa of Florida. Kia axparlanca In fld>t- 
ln« Indiana and Mexican* would tv» applied toward ratakln* northwaat Vlrflnia. 
At Ifuntaiavllia ha coanandad and supplied an arny of 6,000 aoldlaia, 

U tntlfn fO*8* wvor tha War* Syrlnii-llMtaravilll Hoad and tha Craan 

|i,m.t wiit la l*m>rln* an opportunity to aova a**lnat a Union kvmj 
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•■peetlng a wijor Confederate attaok into the Kanawha Vill*y. The 
C'ltiffHtoinl«• ml 11 lAiy command in Richmond wait concerned about th« loaa 
of northMAntam Virginia ao they dispatched Gen. Robert K. Lee to advise 
Lortnc ami aonaaa the situation. 

on August 3, 1/VSl On. Lee reached Huntersville to assist in plann¬ 
ing Mm n«*f«ign. baa found the acanery delightful and the town charm- 
'»'«• Huoh to hla dlaplnamure, troop oonditiona wore deplorable. Close 
'juartorm oouplnd wltii poor sanitary oonditiona and a cold, wet summer 
oaunod euoh nlcknnnn. Illnonn out into the army's strength. The aeana 
of curing the aick ware fewi Tbnnensoe surgeons ordered canoe of whiskey 
Tor their regiment, toej*orarily relieving boredoa but not the alcknaeo. 

Iho troojn remained huddled in the fields around the Presbyterian Qwcch 
until the aiddln of August and then served forward to Big Springs and 
Valley Mountain. 

During and after the (Jiemt Mountain Caapalgn. Huntersville remained 
a supply center for Confederate trooi® in tlie county. Residents accuntoaed 

to the sight of oaaplng Confederate armies soon learned to recognize the 

eharp crack of Union nunketry and the roar of their artillery. 

Union ooomandorn in northwootom Virginia recognized Huntersville*a 
imjortanae in supporting Pocahontas County's Confedemte troops and 
authorised a raid on the town in 1862. On January 1, 1662 a Union 

foive lad by Mu,)* George Wobeter, oompriood of 750 troopore from Ohio, 
Indiana and (Meet) Virginia, left JiUkwnter. The detachment stopped 
briefly at Mg Springe before heading south. Hie next day Ifcj* Webster's 
little aimy easily routed Confederate militia guarding the bridge at 
jferlln'a Rot tom. The Union force then marched east toward Hunters¬ 
ville. Southwest of the town they met 350 Confederate ca\aW regulars 


• r 


no urimi uonisuerates operating in tho area. 


Present day Marlinton io a product of tho early IQ 9 O 0 and waa 

incorporated In 1900. In tho lato 1880s, John McGraw, land speculator 

% 

fro* Clarksburg, took an avid business interest in Marlin's Bottom. 

He started buying land, taking former farms and dividing them into 
lots for sale. He campaigned for construction of a railroad and for 

•oving the courthouse to the new town of Marlinton. In 1891 the town 
became the county seat when the census reported a population shift 
toward the western portions of the county. McGraw*s final goal for 
the town was realized in 1899 when the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad 
built its Greenbrier River Division into the county and beyond Marlinton 
to IXirbin. Since then the town has been the commerical and governmental 
center of Pocahontas County. 

2. EDRAY is just north of ferlinton on U.S. 219• This snail hamlet 
is situated in the heights above Marlinton, on a 2,409 feet plateau 

shadowed by the dominant Elk Mountain. Its pastoral appearance speaks 
Much of its agarian rnn+o v-ii — *-*■ - —’ - • *'— 
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a deftneaa in eu ploying the county's mmeroun roads to his advantage. 

s . .IILLSBORO, elevation 2,302 feet. Is aidway taiween the base 

• • 

of tt*oop Mountain and Hill Point. Historically the town was an early 
coa»e»w.lal and eduction center in antebellum Pocahontas County. Before 
the war. Rills boro was the home of the Little levels Academy. For many ^gd»t 
though, the post office was dubbed Academy, since there was another 
Hillsboro in Virginia (Just outside of Washington, D.C.). So essentially 
the town had two names until 191*+ when the post office was renamed Hillsboro. 
The early history of Hillsboro is bound to the Little Levela Academy. 

In 1042 the Virginia General Assembly chartered Little Levels Academy 
as a preparatory school for the University of Virginia. The school stood 
near -the where the Hillsboro town building now stands, at the comer of 
U.S. 219 and Denmar Hoad. The academy not only lent the post office its 
name, but Its principal, Joseph Brown, created Hillsboro. 

In 1843 Brown redesigned the town and named it Hillsboro, after the 
Kill family that settled near Droop Mountain in the late 1700s. When 
the achool cljeed after the Civil War, Hillsboro was no longer identified 
with the school, but with the exception of the post office. 

Today the town is known as the birthplace of Pearl S. Buck, 
total Prise winning author of the GOOD EARTH, and several other 
popular novels of China. The Buck family home is on the northern 
end of town. Visitors to the area are encouraged to tour the restored 
homm, feral shed in the period of her birth. 

6 . HILL KUJTT is 1 mile north of Hillsboro. It Is located at the 
e# W 39 emrl UJ. 219 Merely m hamlet along Stamping Creek, 

Mil M*t hem e rather enaeeuming, humble appearance. There are Just 


ftU hit tho »*hlp warn n>tIceifcly absent. Hie headless solider was never 
***n A^alni his revenge had been collected. 

3. LITTLE LEVELS 13 a geological and historical area extending 
from the face of Droop Mountain to near Mill Point. Descending Droop 
Mountain you will notice an expanse of green pasture land extending 
northward. This is Little Levels, which is named for the level lie 
of the land. It is also characterized by numerous sink holes and 
caves that dot the fields, formed over eons of time by water eroding 
the limestone bedrock. 

Some of Pocahontas County*s earliest settlers faced possible Indian 
attacks in settling this area; Warrior's Path came through the Little 
Levels regior, bringing hunting parties into the county. The two earliest 
white families, the Kennisons and John McNeel family, were attracted by 
the flat terrain, ideal for farming and grazing. They built homes in 

1765* ptected only by a stockade called Fort Day at Mill Point. 

IXiring the Civil War, the caves and sink-holes that dot Little 
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Attacks 


In settling this area; Warrior's ftith came through the Little 
I-evelo regior, bringing hunting parties into the county. 

white families, the Kennisons and John McNeel family, were attracted 


Thu two earliest 


terrain 


farming and grazing 


They built 


1 ' 6 - 5 * p-;tected only by a stockade called Fort Day at Mill Point. 
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Daring the Civil War, the caves and sink-holes that dot Uttle 
Levels aided the Confederate troops operating in the area. 

blockade of the Southern coast deprived the Confederacy of needed 


A Union 


saltpeter required for gunpowder production 


was 


main exporter of saltpeter. Pocahontas County saltpeter, obtained 

in Little Levels, helped replace saltpeter previously 


from the caves 


imported from Chile. 



•nd rlw forgM of oentrml West Virginia. 

1. NAR11NT0N, see the Marlin's Bo ttos-Hut tons villa Turnpike 
Tour for historical sketch. 

2. KNAPPS CREEK parallels WY 39 f*oa Minnehaha Springs to just 
outside of Marlin ten. The oreek is the largest tributary of the 
Greenbrier River. The stress begins near Frost and flora freely 
toward its seating with the Greenbrier River. Knapps Creek, like 
many creeks and rivers in the county, raises and falls according 

to precipitation in the area. 

The creek 1 b named for Napthalen Gregory, who wandered in fro* 
Frederick County, Virginia in the early 1700s, asking hi a among 
the first whites to enter the county. This did not bring hie 
fame, for he was said to be Insane \ he reported seeing a westward 
running river, which was in fact Knapps Creek. Today the stream 
bears an adaptation of his name. 

3. Approximately 3 miles west of Huntersville, WY 39 emerges 


from the narrow valley it has followed since Iterlinton. Creek and 
mountains give way to pasture land. It was in these fields near the junction 
with WY 28 that the skirmish of January 1. 1862 b Man. Mai. Webster 





*. nuutUNTUN, aoe the Mvrlln*n Bottom-Huttonsville Turnpike 
Tcmt for historical sketch* 

2. KM APTS CRKKK parallels W 39 fro* Minnehaha Springs to Just 
outside of Marlin ten. The creek is the largest tributary of the 
Greenbrier River. The stream begins near Frost and flowB freely 
toward its seating Kith the Greenbrier River. Knapps Creek, like 
•any creeks and rivers in the county, raises and falls according 

to precipitation in the area. 

The creek is named for Napthalen Gregory, who wandered in from 
Frederick County, Virginia in the early 1700s, making him among 
the first whites to enter the county. This did not bring him 
fame, for he was said to be insane* he reported seeing a westward 
running river, which was in fact Knapps Creek. Today the streaa 
bears an adaptation of his name. 

3. Approximately 3 miles west of Huntersville, W 39 emerges 
from the narrow valley it has followed since Mar lint on. Creek and 
mountains give way to pasture land. It was in these fields near the Junction 
with MV 28 that the skirmish of January 1, 1862 began. MaJ• Webster 

and his force met the battle line of dismounted Confederate cavalry. 







the first whites to enter the county. Thlo did not bring hi* 
fame, for he wan said to be insane j he reported seeing a westward 
running river, which was in fact Knapps Greek. Today the stream 
bears an adaptation of his name. 

3. Approximately 3 miles west of Huntersville, VY 39 emerges 
from the narrow valley it has followed since Mar lint on. Creek and 
mountains give way to pasture land. It was in these fields near the junction 

with WV 28 that the skirmish of January 1, 1862 began. Maj. Webster 
and his force met the battle line of dismounted Confederate cavalry, 

3 5 ® in number, who were defending the town (See Huntersville for additional 
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4«Uila), 

mr 2fl Joins WY39 Just w88t of Huntersville. The highway runs between 
ftwiters wills and Bartow (Travellers Repose), winding in and out of a succes- 
• ion of creek valleys. W 28 connects the upper reaches of the county 
with the southern sections. The route it follows is the former path 
of the GHEQf BANK ROAD, a secondary route that connected Huntersville 
with the important Staunton-Parkersburg Turnpike. 

While it was secondary in times of peace, the Green Bank Road pro¬ 
vided a crucial pathway during the Civil War. Both Confederate and 
Union commanders found it a desirable means of conveying troops and 
supplies southward. In preparation for the Cheat Mountain Campaign, 

Brig.-Gen. Loring marched the majority of his force from Staunton to 
Traveller's Repose and then southward along the Green Bank Road to 
Hun t arm vl lie. 

Confederate commanders probably realized the potential for Union 
employment o^"thi8 route, but after 1862 were unable to devote a sizable 
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■ ■■ppaj — in preparation xor tn® uneat Mount®.In Campaign, 

Hrlr.-On. Lnrlng manohad th® majority of hi® fore® from Staunton to 
rrmv«ll 9r « s Hpjxxio and th®n southward along the Green Bank Road to 

••UrtTilli. 

Confederate commander* probably realized the potential for Union 
employment this route, but after 1862 were unable to devote a sizable 
force to its defense. They did establish a picket line at Dunmore, which 
Is about 12 miles north of Huntersville. On November 5* 1863 Union Brig** 
Gen. V.V. Averell and a sizable force sent this meager picket scurry¬ 
ing into the woods an they marched south. The Confederate pickets 
also moved toward Huntersville, altering Confederate forces of the 
presence of an enemy army. 

Averell*s decision to use the Green Bank Road was indicative of 
his aptitude at reconn ottering and mobilizing his troops. The local 
Confederate command, going on past experience, assumed Union forays 
down the Marlin's Bottom-Huttonsville Turnpike. Hie roundabout route 


// 


of Cr»«n Bunk Red w.v> given leeo priority. Averell*. emphasis on 

xnlActry made long traverses possible in shirt periods of time. 

+ 

Averell and his force were a source of Confederate displeasure. 

Midway between Marlinton and the state line, xha mountains yield 
to a valley of fertile fields surrounding the peaceful village of HUNTERS¬ 
VILLE (elevation 2,266 feet). The town is named for the hunters that 
congregated around an early trading-post located here. Huntersville's 
location, amidst a protective valley and along a major route, made it 
attractive for settlement. The majority of the county's early residents 
located in this general area, settling lands back toward Minnehaha SpringB 
and in the valleys to the north. When Pocahontas County was formed in 1821, 
Huntersville became the county-eeat, a title it held until I 89 I when the 
court-house and county government were moved to Mar lint on. For many 
years the town also functioned as the county*s commerical center, a 
distinction Mar lint on now holds. During the Civil War, Huntersville 
served as a supply and command center for Confederate troops in the 



*°°* 1 ^* In this *«*naral Ain*, wattling landn hack toward Minnehaha Springs 
•*"* In the y allay* to tha north. When Pocahontas County was formed In 1821, 
ttmtamvlll. b*» c.xmo the county-oeat, a title it held until I 89 I when the 
COUI ~t and county government were moved to Marllnton. For many 

the town also functioned as the county’s commerical center, a 
3 i« Unction ftu-linton now holds. IXiring the Civil War, Huntersville 
served as & supply and command center for Confederate troops in the 
region. Brig.-Gen. V.W. Loring established this precedent in 1861, 
headquartering his army here in the months preceding the Cheat Mountain 

Campaign. . * 1 * ^ 

On July 30, 1861 Loring and the Army of the Northwest, CSA, arrived 
In Huntersville. Loring was a native of Florida. HIb experience in fight¬ 
ing Indians and Mexicans would be applied toward retaking northwest Virginia 
At Huntersville he commanded and supplied an army of 6,000 soldiers, 
bringing goods over the Varm Springs-Huntersville Road and the Green 
Bank Rood while ignoring an opportunity to move against a Union Army 
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••pooling a major Confederate attack Into the Kanawha Valley. The 
C)r.f«i«rate military co:nmand in Richmond was concerned about the loss 
of northwestern Virginia oo they dispatched Gen. Robert E. Lee to advise 
luring and assess the situation. 

On August 3, 1861 Gen. Lee reached Huntersville to assist in plann¬ 
ing the campaign. Lee found the scenery delightful and the town chara- 
ing. Much to his displeasure, troop conditions were deplorable. Close 
quarters coupled with poor sanitary conditions and a cold, wet summer 
caused much sickness. Illness cut into the army's strength. The meanB 
of curing the sick wero fewi Tennessee surgeonB ordered cases of whiskey 
for their regiment, temporarily relieving boredom tut not the sickness. 

The troopo remained huddled in the fields around the Presbyterian Chinch 
until tho middle of August and then moved forward "fcb Big Springs and 

V allay Mountain. 

During and after the Cheat Mountain Campaign, Huntersville remained 
a supply center for Confederate troops in the county. Residents accustomed 


IroopB mminw! huddled In tho fields around tho Pmnbytorlan Qwrch 
wtu Vh« middle of August and than novod forward fco Big Springe and 

Vallay Mountain* 

Itirin* and after the Cheat Mountain Campaign, Huntersville remained 
* up?lj center for Confederate troops in the county. Residents accustomed 
tc the sight of camping Confederate armies soon learned to recognize the 
•harp crack of Union musketry and the roar of their artillery. 

Union commanders in northwestern Virginia recognized Huntersville's 
importance in supporting Pocahontas County's Confederate troop6 and 
authorized a raid on the town in 1862. On January 1, 1862 a Union 
force led by Maj. George Webster, comprised of 750 troopers from Ohio, 
Indiana and (West) Virginia, left Elkwater. The detachment stopped 
briefly at Big Springs before heading south. The next day Maj. Webster's 
little army easily routed Confederate militia guarding the bridge at 
Marlin'» Bottom. The Union force then inarched east toward Hunters- 

f 

ville. Southwest of the town they met 350 Confederate cavoW* regulars 
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in battle formation. Webster's troops fell Into battle ranks and began 

firing. The major deployed his larger fczue in an enciroling maneuver. 

% 

*he Confederate lines began to collapse. Meanwhile the Confederate 
commander (who remains anonymous) made hasty preparations to bum 
the town and advised the citizens to flee. The Confederate lines 
collapsed and the planned burning of the town and supplies was aborted. 
The Confederate cavalnj made a quick retreat toward Warm Springs. 

The skirmish lasted one half hour, with each side reporting 
one soldju' killed. The swift Union victory resulted in the cap- 
ture of 330 barrels of flour, 150,000 pounds of beef, 30,000 pounds 
of salt, and a large number of small arms. These goods were intended 
for the Confederate troops in the Huntersville area. Webster*s raid¬ 
ing party remained in Huntersville long enough to bum whatever 
they could not carry. His little foray marked a psychological victory, 

it was the deepest Union penetration tt that tine, sending fear into 


the hearts of Confederates from Huntersville to Ktllboro. 

Union attacks against. Confederate Pocahontas County increased after 


in* p*rty remiUn«*t In Huntamvlllo Ion* enough to bum whatever 
they could not carry. Hlo little foray narked a psychological victory, 
it vu the deepest Union penetration At that tine, sending fear into 
the hearts of Confederates from Huntersville to Millboro. 

Union attacks against Confederate Pocahontas County increased after 
the skirmish at Huntersville. Camp Barton and Top-of-Allegheny had 
been attacked without success, the defenses too strong. Webster 
however found the weakness; the Confederacy counted on rugged terrian 
and a small defensive force in deterring Union forces but never 
sufficiently guarded all the roads, such as the Green Bank Road. 

The next Union advance into the county came along the Green Bank Road. 

This Union army consisted of 5,000 troops under the command of 
Brig.-Gen. W.W. Averell. On November 5» 1863 Averell*s army 
arrived at Huntersville. The sight of the Union troops Bent the 
town into a panic and drove Confederate pickets back toward Warm 
Springs. Averell controlled the crossroads at Huntersville end 








divided his army. One portion, mainly cavalry, was sent east along the 

Hunt ersvi lie-Marlin's Botton Road. The regaining and larger fore©, 

ied by the brigader-general, marched southwest along the 3SAVER LICK ROAD. 


Beaver LLck Road leaves WV 39 the Huntersville Presbyterian Church. 


The road was the route between Huntersville and Little Levels at the time 


of the Civil War. Averell hoped to use this road in trapping Confederate 
cavalry operating in the Marlin f s Bottom area. The plan was to septfilde 
the army and trap the Confederates. Avarell's group would reach 
the Little Levels before the Confederates could escape to Mill Point. 

At Marlin's Bottom, the first Union detachment engaged Confederate 
cavolrvj „ driving them from the village. The Union cayok’j pursued 
it south toward Mill Point. Averell and the main body of the army 
crossed the river hours after the planned meeting time. The Confederate 
ca~vaiKi| escaped Averell's trap. The Union brigader-general and his 
force continued south, arriving at Mill Point in time to force Jackson 
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] 4rlvin« tho» fro* tho village. Tho Union cayojr.j puraued 
*' v HI toward Kill rolnt. Avoroll and the main body of the army 
crtv red the river hour* after tho planned Mooting time. Tho Confederate 
OA . J >»cajwx1 Avorell'o trap. The Union brigader-general and his 
'once continued south, arriving at Mill Point in tine to force Jackson 

-a*. toward Droop Mountain (see Lewisburg-Marlin's Bottom Turnpike Tour 
for more details). 

Today Huntersville is a study in early Pocahontas County history. 
Those who have already passed through Marlinton should note the dis¬ 
tinctions between the two towns. Huntersville, in comparison to Harlin- 


ton, is scattered along a hill, reflecting a lack of planning. White 
clapboard hones dominate, nixing with a few newer homes. The old town 
is hard to distinguish from the latter additions. Bemnahts■ of.iits past 
linger on, although without any means of recognition. 


Across from the Huntersville Presbyterian Church is old Hunters 


hom * county-® eat for ?<♦ yearn. The large buildings flank¬ 

ing fitw aide of tho road were boarding nouaes, residences for thoee 

at tending court day. At the end of the road, on the left, is a small 

r^d brick building that was a portion of the courthouse. In the field 

at the end of the road stands a jail built in the l 880 e. Running parallel 

to the field and fence is a remnant of the Warm Springs-Huntersville Road. 

Beyond to the northwest is a large farmhouse, encircled by lingering 

Confederate trenches at the base of the hill*These trenches are best 
seen fro* WV 39 heading west toward Mar lint on. 

4. WEST YIRGINIA-VIRGINIA STATE LINEi If you are travelling west 

9 

into West Virginia from Virginia (on Virginia State Route 39) this 
is the first point-of-interest you will encounter. Those heading east 

on WV 39 will reach this last. 


West Virginia was founded when a majority of the counties, now 
Included in the state, opted for statehood during the Civil War. The 
statehood movement was an outgrowth of the Virginia secession move- 




lh« flret polnt-of-Lnterost you will encounter. Those heading east 
0,1 ^ 39 will reach this last. 

We8t Virginia was founded when a majority of the counties, no* 
included in the state, opted for statehood during the Civil War. The 
statehood movement was an outgrowth of the Virginia secession move- 
®*nt of 1861. Many Secession Convention delegates from northwestern 
Virginia opposed leaving the Union and withdrew from Richmond, re¬ 
convening in Wheeling. On June 11, 1861, these minority delegates 
formed the "Restored Government of Virginia." This pro-Union govem- 

4 nvcute, 

ment/"Wheeling its capital and sent Congressmen to Washington, D.C., 
replacing those affiliated with the Confederate state government 
in Richmond. 

The movement to form a new state from northwestern Virginia counties 
also began in 1861. Opportunistic northwestern Virginians, long displeased 
with the policies of the Richmond government, took advantage of the political 
situation and formalized plans for a more representative government. The 







^csxl was a state government in-tune with the needs of the popula¬ 
tion west of the mountains. On November 26, 1862 the First Constitu¬ 
tional Convention met, creating the framework for the formation of 
Vest Virginia. Most counties were represented at the convention, 
including Confederate Pocahontas County, a testimony to the political 
divisiveness of the region that became West Virginia. The goal of 

the First Constitutional Convention was fulfilled on June 130, 186J 

% 

when West Virginia entered the Union as the state. This new 

state included many Confederate controlled counties, such as Poca¬ 
hontas County. 

CONCLUSION j 

The Civil Wax in Pocahontas County ended on April 9# w * 10n 

Confederate forces surrendered at Apponatax Court House, Virginia. 


CONCLUSION i 


The Civil Wax in Pocahontas County ended on April 9 , I 865 when 
Confederate forces surrendered at Apponatax Court House, Virginia. 

The end of the war began a new era for the county, now part of the 
new state of West Virginia. Ihe roads no longer helped bind the 
county with the state of Virginia, but increasingly brought news 
and information from a new state capital in Charleston. Ihe roads 
were again the pathB of commerce and not the way of warring armies. 

As the years passed, the violence that divided countlives slipped 


industrial era 


years after the wax the roads 


of Pocahontas County were no long paramount, but were surpassed 

in importance by the arrival of the railroad. 

The railroad served the numerous mills and lumber companies 


that located in Pocahontas County at the turn of the century 


For 


the most part, the Civil War and the roads seemed far removed 
as a new wave of migration brought a change in population. New 


# 
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in lust rial activities dominated the daily life of the countians and 
the new transportation system connected a string of new communities 
■any away from the traditional roads. 


Today Pocahontas County is again dependent on the roads; the railroad 
is gone. This tour is a reminder of the event that effected Pocahontas 
County like no other; an event that changed many a life. It is a 

text for discovering the county^s involvement in the Civil Var and 
the unique role of the roads. 




